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aS DESIRABILITY OF A SYLLABUS OF FRENCH ; 

AES AND GERMAN TEXTS! ' 
Is there a warrant in times like these for American teachers 

o * ‘ . ‘ 

aa to discuss a subject apparently as academic as the one announced 

Ss in the title of this paper? We are engaged in a great national 

“ : task of putting our house in order without and within. We are 


- experiencing at the present moment a degree of spiritual exalta- 
tion to which we find no parallel except in our civil war. We 
know now the meaning of service in a great cause. We have 
thrown aside the /a:ssez-aller policy; in our material necessities 
we are denouncing waste and shiftlessness. Is it not peculiarly 
appropriate at this time to rid ourselves of aimlessness in our educa- 
tional procedure? It is from this point of view that I would 
a justify the consideration of the topic before us; let me premise 
| ie that I shall offer suggestions rather than develop a conclusive 
* chain of argumentation. 

The problem of successful modern language teaching is beset, 
as you know too well, with countless difficulties, due to the uncer- 
tainty both in aims and methods, on which our opinions are widely 
divergent. Is there an approach even to an agreement on any 
one of these fundamental considerations? I should be opening 
up too vast a field, if I touched in the present discussion the 
question of unification of the general problem of teaching the 
modern languages; if I attempted to establish a kind of standardi- 
zation as to the order of presenting the material involved; if I 
discussed the various shades of emphasis, and the relative signifi- 
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1Address before Association of Modern Language Teachers at Convention 
of Middle States Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Pough- 
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cance that we propose to attach to the use of colloquial speech on 
the one hand, or formal speech on the other. We all admit the 
medley of conflicting tendencies as a recognized obstacle to our 
efforts. We have no desire of course to advocate the deadening 
uniformity of an unbending bureaucratic prescription. But 
might we not accept the agreement that results from a free inter- 
change of opinion between leaders in the profession? When and 
how will such a beneficent change in our teaching reveal itself? 
The doctrine of codperation in the course of which we modify 
our own performance by comparison with the efforts of colleagues 
needs an official recognition which, at the moment, it does not 
yet possess. 

We know in a general way that in some parts of our country 
thoughtful men and women teachers have concentrated their 
attention on more rational forms of presentation. They have 
repudiated haphazard methods, have evolved a definite sequence, 
an orderly advance in their language work; true pioneers in 
their efforts, they refuse to accept traditional teaching simply 
because it is traditional. They have faced unflinchingly what 
should be the one and only ultimate issue,—‘‘Why are we to do 
thus and so?” But of what benefit to the rest of us teachers 
have been such experiments? They are frequently not even 
recorded in professional publications. When we do hear of them, 
we find that, with much that is of value, they are apt to combine 
methods that are wasteful, that have been discarded elsewhere 
as futile. Our efforts are, if I may say so, incoherent, disjointed; 
we do not profit by each others’ successes and failures. It is a 
vicious circle in which we are moving instead of a steady and sure 
advance on lines that have found general acceptance. The curse 
of disparate effort impedes our progress. 

And yet in a certain sense we teachers of language are free from 
some of the embarrassments that obtain in other branches of 
secondary education. There, chaos primordial still reigns. 
To judge, for instance, from a survey of school programs, it would 
seem of subordinate significance whether you teach ancient history 
to pupils in the first, second, or last year of a high school course; 
whether you lead up to American history on the substructure of 
European civilization in mediaeval and modern times, or whether 
you regard recent political developments as the sole knowledge 
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worth imparting, with only casual reference to the conditions of 
which they are the direct outgrowth. With no definite conception 
of an order of procedure, our history teachers in general counte- 
nance irrelevancy, scout the relation of cause and effect. No one 
seems to be positive as to what amount and type of historical 
information shall become the basic heritage of our high school 
pupils; no writer of an historical text book has pupils of a definite 
stage of development in mind, and no teacher is quite sure that 
a given text book is in every sense appropriate to the grasp of his 
class. 

Or, to turn to another medley in our teaching efforts; we are 
at sea in our mathematical teaching as to the choice and grouping 
of topics, as to sequence, as to degree of emphasis, even as to 
point of departure. Shall an elementary acquaintance with 
geometric concepts precede an acquaintance with algebra, or shall 
it be postponed for several years to a period of relative maturity? 
Can we, as long as we are at variance with each other on such vital 
issues, speak of a plan of mathematical teaching? 

We are, as I have said, in this respect at least, more fortunate 
in the matter of our foreign language work. There is a certain 
inevitable sequence in our main lines of endeavor. We cannot 
teach Racine, before our pupils know a certain amount of French 
vocabulary, of French language structure, may I add, of French 
pronunciation. In other words, third year French cannot precede 
first year French; let us be thankful to the gods for so much! 
We do secure definite foundation work. It is when we reach the 
end of our first year in modern language work that our dilemma 
sets in, for our pupils are then to apply their preliminary knowledge 
to a growing familiarity with the language. They are to gain 
acquaintance by degrees and through works that have a distinctly 
literary quality with as much of the spiritual life of the people 
as is there revealed. We can stand here, I believe, on a common 
ground; for whilst acquaintance with the present day thought 
and life of the foreign people whose language we are studying 
is one of the objects to be sought, it is not considered a sufficiently 
worthy aim to limit our students’ knowledge to the type of com- 
munications that suffice for daily intercourse. 

It was absurd in the past to acquaint our pupils only with the 
foreign language on its highest literary plane. As though the 
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language and thought of an Andromaque, of a Britannicus, were 
not highly conventionalized, rarified so to speak, beyond the 


+ 


demands and possibilities of the average man’s thought and 
expression; as though a Nathan, an Iphigenia, a Johanna, were 
not primarily the media through which their respective creators 
revealed themselves, their aspirations and their ideals, to willing 


and sympathetic listeners. Was it not absurd to urge our hel 


p- 
less and struggling youth to dizzy heights where they must needs 
accept words instead of fathoming the underlying thought? 
Quite as extreme and irrational was this effort, as the other of 
hedging their intellectual interests within the commonplace, the 
banal. 

The problem before us seems to me to be this—by what stages, 
through the use of what material can we acquaint our students 
with the existing social conditions, the prevailing life interests 
and intellectual strivings of two great cultural nations? What 
literary products of theirs can most completely and reliably 
express to our students their national aims?’ And finally, from 
which preductions of their greatest literary heroes may be gath- 
ered the flower of their intellectual quality? 

Our publishers have put forth at the suggestion of college and 
school men (mainly the former), a number of German and French 
texts for study in schools and colleges. Some have been brought 
out in numerous editions in response to constant demands; 
others meeting with less favor have gradually disappeared from 
the market. It would be presumptuous to aver that the persis- 
tence of the one group or the infrequent occurrence of the other 
furnishes any definite proof of their respective values. The 
question of value is indeed the crucial one; yet standards by 
which we determine values are not equally obvious and acceptable 
toallminds. Thus, for instance, I cannot admit that the question 
of excellence of style should be most prominent in our minds; 
it must be distinctly subordinated to that of value in content 
and in the power to arouse interest. I have the less hesitation 
to press this point, because it has found a striking corroboration 
in a very carefully considered Joint Report for the Reorganization 
of the Teaching of English in secondary schools, which has recently 
been issued by the Bureau of Education. Here too the fetish 
of supreme stylistic excellence appears to be losing its hold on the 
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most thoughtful teachers; as I view it, it requires the same kind 
of courage for a teacher to rule out, say Coleridge or Landor— 
both excellent stylists,—as to replace a German or French classic 
by a writer of inferior lustre whose subject, however, makes a 
more direct appeal to our students. 

Protesting against too early an introduction of French youth 
to their own classical literature, Paul Lacombe says (and his 
statements bear frequent repetition): Our classics are too sub- 
stantial for young people, their psychology is beyond youth’s 
capacity; they intimate, suggest, leave much unsaid: ‘far more 
valuable, an author who, without such consummate art, dilutes 
his thought and reveals it at full length.’ 

Turning now to our accessible material,—what have we avail- 
able? Is it illuminating in the best sense of the word? Does 
it embrace with any degree of completeness various angles from 
which the foreign people may be regarded? What side is wanting 
to complete the picture, and does the absence of it distort the 
picture as a whole? Do the texts that are available emphasize 
unduly national self-consciousness’ How can we counteract 
the effect of a work that leans excessively to sentimentality? 
Can we furnish as a desirable antidote one that breathes distinctly 
the note of virility? 

In the center of our consideration ought to stand a thoughtful 
estimate of the capacities and needs of our pupils. I cannot 
sufficiently emphasize the significance of this, one of our greatest 
difficulties; for the books we use as texts were not primarily 
written for pupils; they were composed for the edification of 
mature hearers or readers; it is only accident, if they are found 
available for the needs of our students. Recall the masterpieces 
as you know them; the theme may be a lucid one, but it may not 
be elaborated in simple terms, and on the other hand, the clearest 
and most direct language may not free a searching soul-problem 
of its intricacies. This lack of adaptability of the purely literary 
production to student use constitutes one of our gravest teaching 
problems, and it is here where the call for a syllabus of extant 
material in the two languages has its distinct justification. I 
believe that both in French and German literatures a more 
exhaustive search should be instituted for material that is of 
service in our work. There should be a critical survey of existing 
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publications, an elimination of those that are undesirable, and a 
readiness to advocate substitution of more acceptable material 
when we have become convinced of its value. This involves 
that every teacher of French and German delve conscientiously 
into all material at his disposal; that he read and scan books and 
selections with an eye directed intently on student-use. We 
know how misleading general impressions are. The books you 
and I enjoy and enjoyed for our private edification may be most 
undesirable for our classes. A specific example may serve to 
illustrate my point. Of a certain German tale, Riehl’s Burg 
Neideck, there exist at least half a dozen different editions; 
evidently the story appeals to many teachers and is largely used 
by them. To forestall criticism, I may state that personally 
I find the work exceedingly amusing, but that is not the issue. 
Will it so impress our pupils? It is conceived in a vein of gentle 
satire, intelligible in its curious conceits only, if you have saturated 
yourself with the grotesque contrast that the author has in mind 
between actuality and a fancifully exaggerated sentimentalism. 
Read it as the story runs on, with the attention of the pupils 
of necessity riveted on the literal interpretation of the language, 
and not a glimmer of its underlying spirit is apt to reach their 
minds. I honestly doubt whether one teacher out of a hundred 
can create for his class the atmosphere that will make the story 
genuinely significant; does it serve any purpose to annotate with 
elaborate suggestions the various incongruous situations? It is 
as though somebody were going to edit with copious notes the 
playfulness of Mr. Crothers’ essays, or the lambent geniality 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Autocrat. Perhaps some enterprising 
editor of Burg Neideck wiil feel called upon some day to punctuate 
his comments with such remarks as “This must not be taken 
seriously.’’ Or, “note how absurdly exaggerated.’’ Now it is 
my contention that a work, distinctly alien to our pupils’ point 
of view and involving elaborate apparatus to make it at all palat- 
able, is not wisely chosen. I have, alas! witnessed the screaming 
solemnity with which a class of pupils will plod through a piece 
of literature that is admirable beyond peradventure, but about 
as appropriate for class work as attempting to break a butterfly 
on a wheel.—Reread each book, with your student body insistently 
before your mind’s eye. How does the book serve their purpose? 
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What will it do for them? Howdoes it correlate with what they 
have read—with what they are still to read? What gain in appre- 
ciation, in insight, is to be secured, and by what means? 

We ought to deprecate as unpedagogical a jumble of unrelated 
literary tidbits. You would be surprised, if you once settled 
down to a serious consideration of a literary production, centering 
your thought on analysis of its educational possibilities, how 
vastly your conception of its significance would be modified. 

Consider for a moment our peculiar educational conditions, 
above all, the prevalence of the co-educational high school, and 
you will admit that before we recommend it, we ought to reach 
definite conclusions about the applicability of a piece of literature 
to our class requirements. How lightly we have hitherto regarded 
these serious questions! No one but a teacher of long experience 
realizes the pitfalls that result from a lack of forethought; it is 
criminal to ignore what the possible reaction of his class to a 
certain piece of literature may be. Forewarned is forearmed! 
A single indiscreet question by a pupil, an awkward statement by a 
teacher off his guard, may do a world of mischief. I have mar- 
velled at times at the fool-hardiness of teachers in this respect; 
for him who has not thought out all contingent possibilities in 
connection with these French and German readings, there may 
develop many an embarrassing situation. Preparedness is the 
great safeguard; if you realize the danger point, you will probably 
succeed in steering clear of a difficulty; but to be taken unawares 
from lack of insight is altogether inexcusable. 

To this task of enlarging the range of our reading material 
the competent teachers and professors of French and German may 
profitably bend their energies. With their knowledge of the 
literary treasures in both tongues, I am convinced that much 
material that has hitherto not been made available can be intro- 
duced. What we need is variety and scope in our material; 
that above all is a desirable end. I know that we should breathe 
a sigh of relief, if there opened to us and our pupils a wider range 
of literary productions. We have, for instance, a group of French 
plays of lighter character, charming in their way, like Le Gendre de 
Monsieur Poirier or Poudre aux Yeux. There surely must be, 
for purposes of variety, at least three or four other plays quite as 
unobjectionable that might be substituted for these. 
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As in our study of English masterpieces, we have been yielding 
in the foreign languages also to the assumption that we ought to 
offer to our students only connected masterpieces—literary 
wholes; but I would suggest as introductory to such a course a 
carefully balanced literary reader, a series of well-chosen selections 
along various lines of literary effort. The objections that we 
formerly raised against books of selections were based largely 


on the undiscriminating, haphazard meth 


d of culling such selec- 
tions from heterogeneous sources. In our English readers and in 
our foreign readers we were apt to offer an objectionable hodge- 
podge of unrelated material, devoid of the essential charm of 
distinctive literary merit. But if you wish to realize the full 
possibilities of carefully-edited books of selections, prepared by a 
group of pre-eminent masters in pedagogy, read what Professor 
Brown sets forth in his recent masterly publication: H w ic 
Fre: chi Bey Lecr:s to Write. Nothing left to chance, every step, 
every selection judiciously weighed in the balance—thus 
and thus only does literary taste, literary appreciation, and 
eventually literary power blossom forth; the Frenchman can 
write. 

Suppose now we set ourselves the task of endeavoring to 
combine in these reading selections literary quality with enlighten- 
ing content. It is not an easy task, but undoubtedly there can 
be culled from writers of real literary merit that are not too techni- 
cal, a series of selections, each one of moderate length, that throw 
licht on political, economical, geographical, cultural, or historical 
relations. There would be a distinct aid in the fact that they 
would be of moderate length. They would havea real significance, 
because they do not impose on the student the need of wading 
through desert stretches of inane commonplaces. In both of 
these languages a number of writers can be found who in their 
several spheres of information are at once interesting, stimulating, 
and accurate, whether as naturalists, as travelers and explorers, 
as geographers, in the fields of biography, of history and in the 
plastic arts. Excerpts may be found that combine vivid and 
glowing word-pictures with material of intrinsic value. 

There is a pedagogic question in this matter of language teaching 
which calls for our serious consideration, and in justice to our 
teachers of foreign language, I am free to make the admission 
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that our teachers of English have been quite as indifferent as 
ourselves to the peculiar nature of the reading problem. They 
too have been guilty of monstrous blunders in the perfunctory 
assignments of prescribed and of cursory reading material. 

Is it not a sorry spectacle to use our texts simply as a means 
of turning words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs from one 
language into another? <A sordid view, this, of our teaching 
opportunities. It would be an ideal attainment, if in the selec- 
tion of each single text, whether in the vernacular or in the foreign 
tongue, the teacher previously satisfied himself completely as to a 
number of fundamental points such as this: Of what value is this 
selection to my group of pupils, constituted as Iknowthem? How 
does this selection measure up to their previous knowledge? ‘Their 
antecedents? Their environment? ‘Their moral and spiritual 
tendencies? The simple fact of appropriateness, of desirability, 
is the one that must first be established, and it is here that the 
work of our Committee depends upon your cooperation and active 
contribution. It is primarily a scheme of collating professional 
opinion; on the individual teacher it does not impose undue 
burdens. 

Expert opinion gathered from the independent answers of 
say twenty first-class teachers on a given text, standardizes in a 
measure the value of that text with respect to the points under 
consideration. We shall expect to find divergences on minor 
points, but even in such differences of judgment there is a distinct 
advantage; in the very act of formulating the features acceptable, 
and interpreting the discrepancies, we strengthen our standards 
of judgment. The outstanding advantage that I see in such 
cooperative professional effort is that we compel ourselves to 
give adequate thought to the problem in hand. We get from the 
searching analysis that we bring to bear on our present material 
a series of facts that will guide us in our efforts to extend our list 
of reading texts. 

Here are, then, some of the questions that we would suggest 
to each one of you in connection with the texts that we would 
invite you to study with a view to their acceptability for the class. 
They are by no means the only questions, and in the discussion 
which I hope will follow, it is easily possible that other questions 
as significant may be suggested. 
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1. Is this book a text suitable for High Schools 


(a) from the point of view of content 
(b) as to the ease or difficulty of the language employed? 


2. Is the book in question more desirable for boys’ classes or for 
girls’ classes, or is it equally valuable for either? 


3. Does it commend itself for mixed classes? If not, why not? 

There is no more serious question than this. Some teachers 
will hesitate to recommend a book, in which others find no objec- 
tionable features whatever. 

To a second group of inquirers I should assign these considera- 
tions: 

To what extent and in what particular direction is the book 
under consideration typical of the national life with which we 
want to acquaint our students? Is the general tenor of the work 
wholesome and moral? And I should want to include under this 
head the query whether or not the book has a morbid tendency. 
I dwell upon this particularly, because we ignore at times the 
influence of morbidity on adolescence. I entertain little fear 
that any of us would ever dream of using as class material that 
which is outright immoral, but there is a very immediate and 
subtle danger that lurks in the unwholesome. For it is of the 
very essence of classroom recitation that we are called upon to 
expatiate, to dwell rather insistently on our context, and to illumi- 
nate it by diverse forms of interpretation, and it is just there that 
the insidiousness of a morbid piece of literature is apt to do its 
most serious damage. 

Again, we shall want to know whether in your judgment a given 
work lacks seriousness. Of course no one of us would criticize 
genial humor, but I question myself whether flippancy enshrined 
in a text is a desirable adjunct to our class work. 

Keeping in mind furthermore the intellectual stage that our 
pupils have reached, we must ask ourselves ‘‘is, or is not, the 
book under consideration too distinctly philosophical in charac- 
ter?’’ Comparison with the experiences of our teachers of English 
may always serve as a guide and a warning. They, if we listen 
to their admissions, have been none too careful in avoiding this 
snare, and I have the feeling that the distaste for some of the 
noblest productions in English thought may be traced to an 
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incomplete appreciation of literary work that makes its appeal 
only, after one has advanced considerably to an understanding 
of the reasoned life. 

I think it was Thomas Arnold who once said “‘Set before your 
pupils a goal slightly in advance of their present capacity, but 
only slightly, very slightly.’”” The warning I think may well be 
heeded by us also. And in this connection we may want your 
judgment on the place where in a secondary school course you 
think a certain book can be made most effective. 

I have suggested but a few of the points that come up for con- 
sideration in connection with any piece of literature. My main 
contention is that by enlisting the codperation of a number of 
thoughtful teachers we shall secure, as we coordinate their several 
points of view, standards that we have hitherto not possessed. 
When once we have sifted the observations that have come in 
from a number of teachers, we shall know, as we never have 
known before, what gain our pupils may derive from the study 
of a given work, and we shall then realize how we can fit each 
succeeding selection into its proper place as an element of expand- 
ing insight and appreciation on the part of our pupils. 


Jutius Sacus. 
New York City. 
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THE FUNCTION OF DICTATION IN THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES! 


Dictation as an aid in the teaching language is not new. It 
has for a long time been used in the grammar grades to teach 
children correct English. More recently it has been employed 
in secondary schools and in universities as a means of teaching 
modern languages. My attention was called to the value of 
dictation by Professor Almstedt of the University of Missouri, 
and I feel that what success I have had with this kind of exercise 
is in a large measure due to his clear cut-presentation of the matter 
when I was a student at the university. 

I cannot here go very deeply into the psychological aspect of 
the subject, but I should like to point out a few important facts. 
When the laws of memory, and of learning are applied to dictation, 
it is found that the main factors involved are: 


The correct speaking of the word, 

The correct hearing of the word, 

The visual appearance of the word, 
4. The writing movement. 


The first, the correct speaking of the word, involves accurate 
pronunciation on the part of the teacher. The second, the correct 
hearing of the word, demands sound-analysis on the part of the 
student. The third, the appearance of the word, necessitates 
the student’s ability to associate the pronunciation of the word 
with its spelling. The fourth calls for the correct codrdination 
of the writing muscles. 

There are three types of students that must be considered. 
The first, the audile, gets his impression of a new word through 
the ear, so he learns best by hearing the word spoken by another. 
The second, the visualizer, gets his mental images through the 
eye, and is therefore helped most when he sees the new word 
printed or written. The third, the motile, learns best through 
movements, those of the vocal organs in speaking and those of 
the arm and hand in writing. In the dictation lesson all three 
of these means of approach are used. Each student has three 

Paper read before the meeting of the Modern Language Division of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, November 16, 1917. 
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repetitions—first through the ear when the instructor pronounces 
the word; then through the muscles during the writing and during 
the almost unconscious movements of the vocal organs when the 
student repeats the word to himself; and, finally, through the eye 
when he sees the written word before him; so each student, 
be he an audile, a motile, or a visualizer, has one repetition 
that is most favorable to him. From the point of view of psy- 
chology, then, dictation is a sound method of teaching language 
forms. 

Now I shall turn to the actual use of dictation in the classroom. 
For the method that I have been using I claim no originality. 
It is, for the most part, the method used by Professor Almstedt 
and that described by Professor Bagster-Collins in his book, 
“German in Secondary Schools.” I shall tell briefly what I think 
the procedure should be. 

Let the dictation exercise come at the first of the hour, once or 
twice a week on specified days. The students should, if possible, 
have uniform notebooks. They should write their dictation on 
the right hand page, always leaving the left hand page for cor- 
rections. At the top of the page to the right the students write 
the date; below this in the middle of the page, “Ubung I”, 
“Ubung II’, etc. For the dictation exercises the teacher should 
choose a selection with which the students are fairly familiar. 
If they are not familiar with it, they will direct all their attention 
to the story element; on the other hand, it is equally undesirable 
to select a paragraph that the students have memorized. The 
teacher should read the selection to the class, sentence by sentence, 
repeating each sentence twice. During the first reading the 
student should not attempt to write at all but should concentrate 
his entire attention on the spoken sentence, making every effort 
to grasp the meaning. Ifthe sentence is very long, the second read- 
ing may be givenin parts. However, the teacher should not break 
up speech groups; if this were done, the dictation exercise would 
be nothing more than a spelling lesson. The reading must be 
phonetically correct and not so slow that the sentence meaning is 
lost. The teacher should never read a sentence a third time. 
The lesson should not exceed eight or ten minutes of actual writing. 
Then, before books are passed forward, the teacher should read 
the whole selection once more; this is to let the student see the 
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connection between the sentences, so that he may realize that 
what he has written is a whole—a composition unit. 

In correcting the dictation exercises the teacher indicates 
mistakes by underlining the wrong word with red ink. The 
student must correct all mistakes, using the left hand page. 
If a word has been misspelled, let the student write the word 
correctly on the left hand page in the position corresponding 
to the position of the incorrect word. Asa rule it is not necessary 
to ask students to rewrite the whole exercise. This procedure 
will simplify greatly the work of checking corrections. 

The question now arises, “Is dictation worth while? What 
are the results?’ The results, as I see them, are: 

1. The student gets clear-cut images of words in connected prose. 

2. A closer connection is made between pronunciation and 
spelling, and both pronunciation and spelling are improved. 

3. Dictation brings about accuracy in the use of case endings, 
verb forms, etc. 

4. Dictation instills in the student “‘Sprachgefihl,’”’ an under- 
standing of the idioms of a language. 

5. Dictation exercises show the particular faults of each student 
clearly, and indicate the individual help needed. 

6. By tabulating errors the teacher may know what points need 
stress. 

At the end of last year I tabulated the mistakes made in dicta- 
tion in my beginning German class throughout the year. This 
was college German, each semester being a five hour course. 
There were in the second semester nineteen students in the class. 
Of these, two were irregular and dropped the work early in the 
term. One student neglected to hand me her notebook at the end 
of the year, so her work is not tabulated here. Her rank was a 
high ‘‘M’’. Five of the remaining sixteen students, listed in 
the table, entered the class the second semester. Dictation work 
was given every Friday, but because of holidays and examinations, 
and because dictation work cannot profitably be begun until 
the third or fourth week of school, I had only thirty dictation 
lessons during the forty weeks of school. In the table the starred 
students have a relatively low number of mistakes for their rank 
because of frequent absence from the class. The dagger indicates 
that a student entered the class at the beginning of the second 
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semester. The dictation lessons during the first semester were 
based on Prokosch’s ‘‘German for Beginners,”’ while those during 
the second semester were based on Boezingers ‘‘Erstes Aufsatz- 
buch.” 

This table shows the distribution of the 1755 errors found during 
the year. This number, 1755, is larger than the number of red 
ink marks found in the notebooks, because often what was appar- 
ently one mistake was really, when analyzed, two mistakes; 
for instance, the student who wrote ‘“‘gewonen”’ for gewohnt”’ 
omitted the “h’’ after the long “o’’ and used the wrong verb 
ending; and his mistake has been counted as two in this table. 
Again, the student that wrote ‘“‘in die Haus”’ for “in dem Haus(e)”’ 
made two mistakes; he used the accusative for the dative, and 
he gave “‘Haus”’ the wrong gender. ‘| 

One limitation should be mentioned. Dictation is not original 
composition, so certain types of weaknesses in students are not 
revealed, such as mistakes in word order, use of wrong prepositions, 
and use of wrong verb forms or wrong verb combinations in verb 
phrases. 

The most frequent mistake was the omitting of a word; such 
an omission occurred 159 tirnes, sixty of these being made bv one 
boy, the lowest in rank in the class. The error having the second 
highest number of marks was the confusion of the dative and the 
accusative. Then there followed in order the omission of the 
umlaut, the failure to capitalize nouns and polite forms of the 
second personal pronoun, case mistakes other than the confusion 
of dative and accusative, and the use of the wrong word. In all 
there are forty-nine errors tabulated. Errors that occurred only 
once during the year I have listed as miscellaneous. 

The tabulating of these mistakes has been of great value to me; 
but there is a question in my mind whether or not this particular 
table would help any other teacher or whether he would have to 
tabulate the errors made by his own students in order to be bene- 
fited. The question also arises, would tables made by other 
teachers resemble this one, or would the individual differences 
of teachers be great enough to make the percentages radically 
different? Some teachers stress certain points; some, others. 
Perhaps it was because I stress at all times the correct pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘v’’, that in the whole year there were only seven instances 
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of the confusion of ‘‘v’’ and’ ‘‘w’’; and, because I insist on it, that 
my students pronounce final ‘‘b” as ‘‘p’’, that only three times 
did students write “p”’ for final “b’”. It may be that the fact, 
that in ninety-eight cases an “h’’ was omitted, shows that I 
did not call sufficient attention to the use of the silent “‘h”’ after 
many long vowels. On the other hand, it may be that any 
average class in a year’s time would make about the same number 
of mistakes, and that the errors would be distributed in nearly 
the same way. It is to determine these fact that I should like 
to know what results others have had in making similar tabula- 
tions. 


ANNETTE BETZ. 
Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 




















FRENCH IN THE PRE-HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD: 


The movement to begin the secondary school period two years 
earlier than at present, making the elementary school course 
cover six years instead of eight, and to begin several of the high 
school subjects including modern languages two years sooner, 
is well under way. In the University Elementary School,” the 
pre-high school period ends with the seventh grade, and the 
children enter high school with some advanced Latin and a year 
of credit in either French or German. 

This establishing of credit for the French and German represents 
the outcome of several years of experimenting and adjusting. 
We follow the European custom of beginning the modern language 
work in the fourth grade, at approximately nine years of age. At 
this time all of the children elect either French or German, and 
continue the language chosen through the remaining grades 
and through at least two years of high school. In the years before 
the seven-year arrangement was adopted the children were, 
originally, not given any credit in the high school for their elemen- 
tary work; later they were given a half credit for it, providing 
they did satisfactory work in the succeeding class. This made of 
them a mid-year class, which was a nuisance administratively, 
and which usually dwindled into nothingness because of program 
difficulties and general dissatisfaction with the existing order of 
things. Then, with the introduction of the Direct Method 
in the high school came the opportunity for improved conditions 
and thanks to close codperation between the high and elementary 
schools, and weekly meetings of the two departments, the children 
are able to cover the first year requirements and by the end of 
the seventh grade, to enter high school as regularly accredited 
second year students in French. 

Our problem has been not to push high school French down into 
the grades and teach it as a high school subject, but to equip 
pupils in the grades to do the work ordinarily done in second year 
high school and to give them at the same time greater power, appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm than the average second year student has. 





1 Paper before the 29th Educational Conference of the Academies and 
High Schools with the U. of C. April 13, 1917. 
2 The University of Chicago, School of Education. 
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The course aims: 

To enable the pupil to understand ordinary spoken French. 

To teach him to use with a reasonable amount of freedom the 
simple forms of daily intercourse, both orally and in writing. 

To train him to read simple French with intelligence. 

To acquaint him with the spirit of the French nation through 
a first hand knowledge of her folk-lore, customs and traditions. 

To so present the material as to create a desire to continue the 
study later. 

To develop the faculty (a) of finding the grammatical law under- 
lying the forms learned and (b) of applying principles. 

To train the child to observe sound and rhythm as well as 
form by developing an appreciation for correct and accurate 
pronunciation. 

To develop a sense jor and an appreciation of correct form and 
usage. 

At nine years of age the child has no concern with the structure 
of language. He wants to say things and understand what is 
said, and the course that is planned without consideration for 
this phase of his development will fail to appeal to him. He is 
not interested in separate words or their relations. He is con- 
cerned in expressing and understanding his own thoughts and 
those of other people. Therefore, as rich a background as possible 
of simple material is offered so as to give him a broad experience 
in simple conversation, reading and writing. From this as a 
basis, the sense of form is gradually developed while maintaining 
the spontaneity and enthusiasm which come from being steeped 
in the language rather than standing outside looking in as an 
observer upon certain forms and structures peculiar to it. By 
this method of approach I do not mean that the instruction is 
haphazard or that grammatical considerations are overlooked. 
Grammar must be taught and thoroughly taught, but it must 
be taught slowly and be thoroughly digested. Each year a 
limited number of points are taken up and carefully drilled, 
therefore it takes four years in the grades to cover the first year 
high school requirement in grammar, but in addition the child 
is given a mass of material which enlarges his comprehension 
of the spirit of the French nation, enriches his appreciation of 
the language, intensifies his enthusiasm for it and slowly develops 
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the real language feeling, the sense of what is natural and correct 
in form which comes from early association, long experience 
and thorough understanding. 

The point de départ in the early instruction is the class room 
setting combined with actions, games, songs, songs involving 
action, pictures and very simple, very short stories. The child’s 
vocal organs are still flexible, he is still imitative, he loves sounds 
for their own sake, and he is not self-conscious, so it is easy to 
plunge him into the language and urge him at once to make the 
effort to learn to speak. He feels no embarrassment in trying to 
use the new tongue. French is the language of the class room 
and he adjusts himself to the new situation. From the first 
careful attention is given to sound placing, ear training, and 
rhythm and the child is drilled to say such little sentences as he 
learns fluently with the correct intonation and without halting 
and hesitating. Some work in phonetics is done from the start. 
Even in the fourth grade the vowel triangle and phonetic script 
have proved to be valuable aids in teaching pronunciation. 

The keynote of the work is simplicity. The material must 
be presented so slowly, so clearly and simply that the child is 
not overwhelmed by the strangeness of it or made hopeless at 
the sight of the mountain of difficulties before him. The teacher 
must contrive to give him some skill early in order to arouse his 
interest, and then the steps must be so gradual that he never loses 
confidence. The work must unfold naturally and gradually 
from one step to the next; it must be real teaching not the offering 
of a course. The stumbling blocks must be removed so the child 
has no need to trip. His material must be given him ready for 
use so there will be no helpless, profitless, wasteful puzzling over 
it. By this, I do not mean that the child should have no work 
to do: there is plenty of work left, even after all the bugbears 
and puzzles have lost their terrors, but it is of the profitable, 
constructive sort, and the proof of the effective work on the 
part of the teacher will register in the joy of the pupils. As one 
remembers most easily that which one loves, this work must be 
of the heart as well as the head. If the children find joy in the 
work, there is no limit to the effort they will expend on it. 

The very beginning ought to give the child merely materials. 
He ought to collect experiences not speculate on them. Let him 
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have some of the stuff of language; let him hear it, say it, see it, read 
it, learn it, and when he has mastered some of the raw material, 
let the systematizing of it begin. The artificial method hands 
the boy a grammar and crams it in piece by piece. But you 
cannot begin this way with a child of ten or twelve. He can 
learn the rigmarole of paradigms, but he cannot use these forms 
when he has them and he certainly cannot learn a language that 
way. Give him as much as possible to do with the foreign lan- 
guage. Steep him in it. In this way he becomes acquainted 
with the elements and absorbs them before he can consciously 
separate subject or object. 

By beginning at this pre-high school period much may be 
accomplished in the way of teaching the child to read for real 
enjoyment. There should be much reading of simple material 
and, because it is simple, the child grows naturally into reading 
for himself and does not feel that distaste for the foreign book 
and the desire to do no more than is required in class, that is 
sometimes found in older students. As for the reading matter 
there is but little fear of choosing texts that are too childish. 
This is a point that has been frequently noticed. The child 
goes back two or three years in his development when he is hand- 
ling a foreign language. He will find interest in reading matter 
that he has quite outgrown in his native tongue. The mere 
strangeness of the words seem to cast a spell over them. The 
form should be easy and the subject matter not beyond his horizon. 
On the other hand there must be a certain spur given by not having 
what is too easy. Folk-lore can be used with profit, as fairy tales 
are appropriate at this age and they hold the spirit of the race 
as well. Rhythm and rhyme always appeal and jingles stick. 
The memory is very quick at this age and things are learned 
very readily. But we must not forget the reverse side of the 
picture: what is so easily acquired is readily forgotten and 
constant repetition, review and rehandlings are necessary. 

Here the game spirit is of great value, and the more it is used 
the greater the profit. Drudgery withdraws to the background 
and the mind works more readily when it is not bored. A game 
that we call ‘Que m’apportez—vous” in which one child gives 
the first letter of some object in the room or in a picture and the 
others guess what it is,;serves as a¥noun review. A ‘“‘down” 
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after the nature of a ‘“‘spelling down’’ gives drill in the articles. 
A game known as “Les Actions’’ in which one child acts out a 
sentence read or learned and the others guess what it is, reworks 
verbs particularly and vocabulary in general. Card games after 
the nature of ‘‘Authors”’ give drill in ‘the names of clothing, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables and animals. Another one on the same plan 
““Connaissez-vous Paris’, familiarizes them with the names and 
pronunciation of the streets, bridges, squares, churches and 
buildings of Paris. Flash cards are used for phonetic drill, 
drill on verbs, pronouns, etc. And last, but by no means least, 
the dramatic instinct so natural to children is used in short, 
simple plays which provide extended vocabulary, drill in colloquial 
French and training in fluency and rhythm. The children will 
take cheerfully in this form more repetition and drill in correctness 
of pronunciation and phrasing than would be possible in any 
other way. Then let them learn the chansons populaires, the 
““Marseillaise”’, etc., and sing them from time to time. Their 
pride in them is great and their speech organs are made supple 
and their muscles flexible by the exercise, to say nothing of the 
cultural gain. 

When we come to the seventh grade, to the beginning of the 
adolescent period, there has to be a certain change in method. 
The child is developing into an individual with ideas and ideals 
of his own and the mental pabulum must become a little more 
stimulating. We begin to systematize and classify what has 
been learned, to put things into grammatical form, but with a 
minimum amount of terminology, without formal rules and basing 
everything on need and experience. And now the advantage of 
what has been done becomes evident. There is a background on 
which to build the real study of grammar. There is a sense of 
form, a comprehension of what is natural; and that which is 
unusual and irregular seems also quite natural because it has been 
encountered and used. 

The instruction beginning with the last quarter of the sixth grade 
centers around the verb making a continual attack upon one of 
the difficulties of French. Through actions, orders and perform- 
ing of activities, the present and imperative of a large number of 
regular and irregular verbs can be learned with a minimum of 
effort because the child gets them through actual use. If the 
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simple device of treating all verbs—regular and irregular—in two 
groups is used at the beginning, the present tense may be acquired 
very easily. This scheme puts first conjugation verbs in the first 
group and all others in the second. All these second group verbs 
have the common characteristic of s, s, t, ons, ez, ent for endings. 
Verbs like pouvoir and vouloir may be included if x is explained 
as being ks phonetically. 

The oral work which continues to be the point de départ for 
all this instruction is admirably supplemented by Gourio’s La 
Classe en Frangais which is simple, and is certainly built on the 
theory that ‘“‘La répétition est l’4me de l’enseignement.” It 
offers opportunity for daily dictées and presents the grammar drill 
in the form of “complétez exercises’’ in which changes of verb 
from one person to another, etc. are involved. Along with this 
work we soon introduce simple stories of every day life by means 
of which the children acquire a vocabulary that they can apply 
to their every day experiences. All new words are explained in 
French, and when the teacher believes he has made himself 
understood he asks for the English equivalent from the children. 
This is a very necessary precaution particularly with the younger 
children, for they say and think they understand when their 
ideas are very vague or even entirely wrong. But this checking 
for safety must never descend into mere word-for-word translation, 
for this is harmful to the development of the real language sense. 
One gain in the real effectiveness of introducing French thus early 
is that the instructor is not tempted to take it for granted that 
grammatical knowledge has been gained somewhere else, to go 
on the assumption that the field has been prepared for him and 
scold if it has not. He must see to it that the grammar which 
he wants understood is taught right there in his own class. 

When the present tense of a goodly number of verbs is well in 
hand, the change is made tothe past. The little story of ‘““L’Oiseau 
qui a Soif’’ in Anna Ballard’s Stories for Oral French, is told, 
accompanied by actions and objects. When the children have 
mastered the material, they are told they are going to learn how 
to tell it in the past. A simple device well within the comprehen- 
sion of pupils of this age is used. A diagram is put on the board 
with passé written at the top. This is subdivided into two 
classes: the first is labeled la description ou la condition, the second 
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Vaction. Under la description is written the word imparfait, 
under l’action, le passé indéfini et le passé défint. The children 
are taught to call the passe indéfint, ‘‘le passé de la conversation.” 
They are told that they find le passé défi::; ‘dans les livres’, but 
are not to use it themselves at this period. They have merely 
a reading knowledge ot if. The smparfait is easily derived from 
the first plural present. The passé indéfint always causes a little 
annoyance because they are prone to omit the auxiliary, but 
the general principle is readily established and work can continue 
in developing the use of the past tenses. 

About Christmas time in seventh grade Méras’ version of 
“Sans Famille” called Le Premier Livre is begun. It offers simple 
material in pleasing form, is attractively illustrated, appropriate 
to the age of the pupil and deals with French subject matter. 
The time worn Contes et Légendes with all its faults may still 
be used to good purpose: the annoying passé définis make excel- 
lent material for exhaustive drill in the passé indéfini. The aim 
of the reading, however, should not be drudgery in grammatical 
form. I think reading in our modern language work should 
be more and more divorced from the idea of using it as a 
basis for the study of grammar. Let the study of grammar form 
one phase of the work, and let the aim of the reading be to create 
a desire for reading. And from my observation it is easier to 
create the desire for foreign reading at the age when the desire 
for all independent reading is developing than it is to do so later. 
If the power to read for pleasure in English is established first, 
then it is always easier to read in that language than to bother 
about working out another idiom; and only the exceptional 
child will do it. If the two powers grow simultaneously, I believe 
the child is much more likely to retain his French as a working tool. 

Now the question, “is there proof that all this is really worth 
while?” I can only say that our seventh grade children have for 
two years taken the high school course, passed the same examina- 
tions and come out with grades somewhat above the average. 
They have continued with success in the second year course— 
there have been no failures now for two years in the continuation 
classes. The instructor who has had these children and who, 
since she teaches the regular second year classes as well, has a good 
basis for comparison, is willing to be quoted as saying that 
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“they have greater ease, more fluency and a larger vocabulary 
than the regular second year students”. She says “they do not 
do the grammar any better than the regular students, but it is 
less strenuous for the teacher to explain it to them for they have 
a feeling for what is correct.’’ She says “their résumés in French 
surpass those of the pupils who begin their work in high school 
and that the talented pupils have a decided advantage over 
the talented pupils who begin in first year’. All of which points 
make us feel that the experiment is worth while and a step in 
the right direction. 


DIAGRAM OF PRE-HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
GRADE IV 


Sources of Objects in the room. 
Vocabulary Prepositions of place. 
Colors. 
Parts of the body 
Numbers 
Pictures 
Actions 
Games 
Songs 
Rhymes 


Games, songs and rhymes are chosen from the following list, 
the number depending on the ability of the class. 
Songs: Frére Jacques (Folk-song) 
Au Clair de la Lune (Folk-song) 
A, B, C. (Alphabet song) 
Entre le Boeuf et l’Ane gris (Christmas) 
Voici c’que le p’tit Noél (Christmas) 
Fais Dodo (Lullaby) 
Nouvelles agréables (Christmas) 
J'ai du bon tabac. 


Singing Games: Savez-vous planter les choux (parts ofthe body) 
A Paris (colors, names of places) 
Promenons-nous dans les Bois (clothing) 
Il était une Bergére (folk-song) 
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La Mist en l’aire (musical instruments) 
Les Marionnettes 

Clic, clac (wooden shoes, school) 

A la queue-leu-leu (sound placing) 

La Tour Prends Garde 


Games: Papillon (sound placing, practice in use of 

disjunctive pronouns) 

Le Chat et le Rat (free conversation within 
prescribed limits) 

Petite Jeanneton (hand washing) 

Que m’ apportez-vous? (Guessing game; drill 
in nouns learned) 

Enfant, qui vous tire les cheveux (disjunctive 
pronouns) 


Un, deux, trois, Counting-out Rhymes. 
Nous allons au bois. 

Une poule sur un mur. 

Moi, toi, et le roi. 

Je te tiens. 


Combien ces six saucis- The child’s interest 

sons-ci? is in the sound; the 
Rat vit riz. pedagogic value lies 
Cni, eri, cri in making the mus- 
Didon dina, dit-on. cles flexible and the 
Do, ré, mi. speech organs supple 


Bercy: Simples Notions de Francais 
Gay: Cartes de Lectures Frangaises pour les 
Enfants Américains. 


Spink: French Plays for Children 


Hotchkiss: Le Premier Livre (supplementary 
reading) 





































Sources of 
Vocabulary 


Form Study 
(without tech- 
nical gram- 
matical 
terminology ) 


Texts 


Sources of 
Vocabulary 
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GRADE V 


The School Room 

Colors 

Numbers (Reviewed in studying French money) 
The house and its parts 

Furniture 

The parts of the body 

Clothing 

Age 





Class procedure 


The articles—definite and indefinite. 

The agreement of “describing words” (adjec- 
tives) 

The use of regular and irregular forms of nouns 
in the plural. 

The ability to use first conjugation verbs, avoir, 
étre and aller in the present with a knowledge 
of the changes in the endings. 

The comprehension of the use of the negative 
and interrogative forms. 


Chapuzet and Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en 
Francais. 

Gay: Mon Livre de Petites Histoires 

Spink: French Plays for Children. 


Grave VI 
The Street 
Shops 
Market 
Garden 
Animals 
Time 
Days 
Months 
Seasons and activities 
Dates 
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Study of Form 


Texts 


Sources of 
Vocabulary 


Weather 

Letters 

Meals 

Food (meats, fruits, vegetables) 

Trip (departure on, the train, arrival) 
Sea-shore 

Countries and their inhabitants 


Preceding points constantly reviewed. 

Study of the present of regular and a consider- 
able number of irregular verbs. 

Past and future touched upon. 

Demonstrative and interrogative adjectives 

Ordinals 

Negative expressions 

Some idioms. 


Chapuzet & Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en 
Francais. 

Gay: Mon Livre de Petites Histoires. 

Guerber: Contes et Légendes I 

Spink: French Plays for Children. 

Bovée: Carte Phonétique. 


GRADE VII 


The Material in Gourio’s ‘“‘La Classe en Frangais. 
Stories of Daily Life. 

(a) Rising and dressing 

(b) L’Histoire des Bonbons et du Gant. 

(c) L’Histoire de 1’Automobile. 

(d) Les Deux Eléves, qui sont en retard. 

(e) La Partie de Théatre. 


1—L Invitation. 
2—Le Rendez-Vous. 
3—Le Départ. 
4—L’Arrivée. 

5—Le Premier Acte. 
6—Le Deuxiéme Acte. 
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Grammar. Summary and organization of points in grammar 
previously studied. 
Completion of the points of elementary French 
grammar : 
Adjectives—Comparison. 
Pronouns—1) Conjunctive and Disjunctive 
2) Possessive. 
3) Demonstrative. 
4) Interrogative. 
5) Relative (omitting such as: 
quoi 
ce dont 


de qui 
6) Reflexive. 
7) Indefinite. 
8) En and y as substitutes for 


preposition with a pronoun 


Verbs—1) Groups ending in er, oir, re, ir. 

2) Tenses: Present, past descrip- 
tive, (Imperfect), future, con- 
ditional, past indefinite, past 
definite (recognized only), pre- 
sent and past participles, im- 
perative (positive and nega- 
tive) in the first and second 
plural. 


3) Astudy of the difference between 
the commoner uses of the past 
descriptive and the past indefi- 
nite. 

4) Irregulars (in above forms): aller, 
avoir, devoir, dire, écrire, étre, 
faire, lire, mettre, ouvrir, par- 
tir, prendre, pouvoir, recevoir, 
s’'asseoir, Savoir, venir, voir, 
vouloir, il faut and s’il vous 
plait. 
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5) Infinitive 
a) after common prepositions 
b) after another verb plus das: 
commencer, inviter, 
s’'amuser. 

after another verb plus de as 

cesser, continuer, décider, 
demander, défendre, 
dire, finir, permettre, 
prier, regretter, venir 
(idiom). 
d) simple infinitive after 
aimer, aller, désirer, de- 
voir, faire, il faut, lais- 
ser, pouvoir, savoir, 
sortir, vouloir. 
6) Reflexives as; se lever, s’asseoir. 
7) Past participles, agreement, the 
common cases. 

Verbs with étre; reflexives, 
aller, venir, arriver, par- 
tir, entrer, sortir, monter, 

descendre, rester, tom- 
ber, mourir 
Adverbs—1) Position. 
2) Of quantity: assez, beaucoup, 
combien, peu, plus, trop, 
)¥ 
Negation—ne—pas 
ne—rien 
ne—personne 
ne—plus 
ne—jamais 
ne—que 
ne—ni—ni 


JOSETTE EUGENIE SPINK. 


Elementary School, University of Chicago. 





SPANISH TEXTS AND THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 

The great increase in the study of Spanish during recent years 
has made the need for texts in that language more urgent than in 
any other. While strenuous efforts have been made to meet 
the demand, no one can deny that we are still embarrassed not 
only by a lack of material, but also by unsuitable material. The 
Spanish language offers to the inexperienced, many real difficulties 
which are not to be brushed aside easily. It would require a long 
and careful article to present in scientific fashion just what these 
difficulties are. Some of them, however, are so obvious that they 
cannot fail to impress anyone who has atternpted to teach a 
Spanish class. The student approaches his task, only too fre- 
quently without being well versed in general linguistic principles. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he is puzzled by a word order that 
seems to him entirely capricious, by the omission of subject 
pronouns in many cases where the meaning is to be settled only 
through more or less delicate considerations, by strange elliptical 
constructions, by the number of expressions meaning the same 
thing, by a rich and varied vocabulary, by a bristling array of 
forbidding idioms, and by what must appear to the untutored 
mind a total lack of organization and common sense. The 
expression of pain on the face of the dull but earnest student, 
who is endeavoring to plod through a piece of literary Spanish, 
is enough to arouse the sympathy of any but the most stony- 
hearted teacher. Were it not for the serious aspect of the case, 
we might be tempted to smile at the terrible earnestness with 
which the pupil attacks a story that may often turn out to be 
comic. And if the object of language instruction is to create 
heroic determination and the will to die rather than to surrender, 
we can perhaps do no better than offer him as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of literary style. 

When we examine the texts actually available for use in class, 
we find a steadily increasing number of serviceable readers for 
the most elementary work. Especially in the last year or two 
has this type of book been published. Of course good new books 
will always be welcome but the supply of first readers now on 
hand does not cause discouragement. The authors seem to 
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bear in mind the needs of the beginner, and to select their material 
with a view to benefit, variety and entertainment. The case 
against the early use of literary Spanish has been well stated 
in brief compass by Messrs. Wilkins and Luria, authors of Léctures 
Faciles, recently published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
on the first page of their introduction. 

The most difficult problem arises when the first reader has been 
completed. It is very doubtful whether a class derives substantial 
benefit from the perusal of a second elementary reader. The 


very nature of such a book, with its extreme simplicity and its 


diversity of fairy tales, folk-lore, juvenilia, geography and history 
makes it ideal for beginners and unsuited for those who have once 
completed such a compilation. It is probable that the elementary 
reader should be of considerable length, on account of the difficulty 
in finding a text to follow it. Even so, the class that has finished 
it, is still comparatively inexperienced. Let us assume that it is 
completed at the end of the first third or the first half of the 
school year. The period will naturally be shorter in colleges 
than in secondary schools. There has not yet been time to learn 
all the fundamental principles contained in a first-year grammar. 
In fact, only the best students usually have a thoroughly reliable 
knowledge of the ground already covered. Care must be taken 
now or there is danger of confusing the pupil, and even, in some 
cases, of weakening his laboriously constructed foundation. 
For example, he has probably learned, with considerable difficulty 
the common rules for the position of the personal object pronouns. 
If he finds these workable rules consistently violated, he may well 
wonder what he is doing and what he is studying. Of course, 
the exceptional student will readily comprehend this and other 
difficulties, but to that fortunate being pedagogical care is not 
so essential. 

Spanish writers themselves have often been baffled by questions 
of literary and conversational style. The problem is well stated by 
Benito Pérez Galddés in a conversation with René Bazin, reported 
by the latter in his book ‘‘Terre d’Espagne’’. Galdés is pointing 
out the important contributions of Pereda to the formation of a 
serviceable style for novelists, by a fusion of the literary and the 
popular languages. In explaining his ideas about Pereda he 
declares that the Spanish novel has suffered because the literary 
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language lacks the suppleness to reproduce shades of meaning 
in conversation. He says that orators and poets defend it against 
the encroachments of the popular tongue, and that the press 
also fails to smooth away rivalry between rhetoric and conversa- 
tion, because it rarely gives any literary color to every-day speech. 
Hence arises a difference between the written and the spoken 
language which causes despair in the novelist. 

If masters of Spanish prose style are themselves impressed 
by the gulf between polished rhetoric and the speech of the 
people, certainly more than ordinary care should be taken in 
the selection of reading matter for the young. It is of course 
a debatable question whether the literary or the colloquial language 
really offers more difficulties to the student who is approaching 
the end of his first semester's work. Each has its peculiarities 
which tend now to confusion, now to simplification. When we 
read a masterly work of art in prose fiction, we are usually intro- 
duced to a series of complex situations requiring great variety 
of style and the expression of innumerable delicate shades of 
meaning. In short, we are confronted with the possibility of 
every imaginable difficulty caused by the welding of two types 
of expression in all the multiple relations of human intercourse. 
Even in an artistic short story, there is much subtlety of concept 
which has its effect in rendering the language question acute. 
In short, the existence of a gulf as yet only partially bridged 
between artistic and conversational style, will inevitably lead to 
linguistic problems, if the scenes to be described are in any sense 
complex. 

The situation is bad enough in a language where the elements 
of expression have been thoroughly organized and where energy 
has been devoted to the development of clearness and simplicity. 
Such is the case with French, in which purity and limpidity have 
become by-words. It is much easier to find satisfactory reading 
matter in such a medium, but even there a teacher should take 
care to avoid the early introduction of subtle and complex topics. 
Thus the exquisitely refined thought and style of Anatole France 
are frequently wasted even upon second-year college students. 
The case with English is analogous, although our literary style is 
probably not so elegant as the French. Nodoubt there area great 
many books in our literature suitable for the foreigner beginning 
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the study of the language. However, it is easy to make grave 
mistakes, as the following incident will show. When the writer 
of the present article was in Spain he met a young native of Burgos 
who was interested in learning something about English in a practi- 
cal way. He possessed a book with selections from many of the 
great masters of English literature. The first piece in the col- 
lection was a poem that proclaimed the beauty, strength and 
triumphs of ‘our good old Saxon tongue’. The remaining speci- 
mens proceeded to demonstrate in irrefutable fashion the extent 
of these boasted triumphs. Long, involved sentences from 
Macaulay, complicated passages from Dickens, and other master- 
pieces followed each other in bewildering succession in such a way 
as to make the stoutest Spanish heart quail. The book was 
probably intended for a more advanced student, but it serves 
to illustrate the danger of a premature visit to the great 
masters. 

It would be interesting to discuss at length the question of the 
difference between literary and colloquial Spanish. A similar 
distinction holds true for all languages to a greater or less extent. 
The standard instance which lies at the basis of Romance Philol- 
ogy is the contrast between classical Latin and vulgar Latin. It 
appears that the Spanish language offers a parallel, not as impres- 
sive perhaps, but sufficient to cause embarrassment to novelists 
of high rank. In this state of affairs the choice of simple narrative 
or dialogue for use in class is particularly essential, and it is just 
this type of work that we lack in our present stock of texts. 
Plays are always popular among students, but our supply is very 
small, and even those that we have, appear to the writer suitable 
only for the second year or for the very end of the first year of 
study. In the field of prose fiction, which usually forms the 
basis of reading material, a number of texts, have been published. 
Of these, the novels of Palacio Valdés and the stories of Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcén are probably most often used. Many critics 
believe that the style of Palacio Valdés is easier for foreigners 
than that of any other eminent novelist. La Hermana San 
Sulpicio, La Algeria del Capitan Ribot and José are read not infre- 
quently in the second semester of the first year’s work. Some 
teachers maintain that the results are satisfactory. Others are 
disposed to regard them as too difficult. The latter opinion is 
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shared by the writer. Let us grant that an intelligent student 
is capable of understanding and even of enjoying these novels. 
It is also true that he could, if forced to the effort, comprehend 
and enjoy De; Quixcte. But there is too much effort for the 
greatest benefit, and for the prime object of class texts—the 
encouragement of the student to continue reading and to build 
up his powers of assimilation. What teacher, who has had the 
sad experience of using the stories of Alarcén early in first year 
work, has not been impressed by the slow and toilsome manner 
in which the class and he have to plod through these splendid 
sketches? Like the novels of Palacio Valdés, they can be used 
with profit in second year work. It is unjust to the class, to the 
teacher and to the authors themselves to employ such works 
at a time when they cannot be fully appreciated. 

Other samples of Spanish prose that have been edited present 
similar or more serious drawbacks, when they are read at an early 
period. There are a number of collections of short stories taken 
from different authors, but none of them are appreciably easier 
than the selections from Alarcén. The works of prominent 
novelists such as Blasco Ibdfez, Pérez Galdés, and Pereda are 
not suitable for beginners and are seldom, if ever, used in first 
year work. 

If the remarks made in this paper possess any value, straight- 
forward narrative clearly furnishes the best reading matter for 
students in the early stages of their work in Spanish. A real 
obstacle is encountered when we seek a remedy for the existing 
situation. Spanish literature appears to be relatively deficient 
in simple tales of adventure. The number of juvenile and semi- 
juvenile stories is particularly limited. Jacinto Benavente has 
pointed out and discussed in several of his periodical articles, 
the dearth of reading matter for children. In any case, the 
teacher who is accustomed to the array of spirited novels and 
tales contained in our French or German texts, is grievously 
disappointed when he turns to Spanish. Considering French 
alone, he misses the works of such authors as Jules Verne, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, Halévy, Malot, and Daudet and Mérimée in their 
simpler writings. There is nothing commonly used in Spanish 
classes that can be compared favorably with the productions of 
these French authors. 
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While actual scarcity of material offers a real difficulty, it is 
undeniable that the present output of Spanish texts evidences a 
predilection for authors who have achieved considerable reputa- 
tion in their native land as masters of their art. We ought to 
look more closely into the works of writers whose productions 
are less ambitious in a professional sense, or we should choose 
those writings of eminent men, in which everything is subordi- 
nated to clear, easy narrative. Spaniards who really understand 
the need of simplicity could probably suggest to us numerous 
things of which we have necessarily but a hazy knowledge. This 
is indicated by pieces of fiction contained in the publications of 
the Cortina School of Languages. Examples are certain stories 
of Trueba and El Final de Norma, the first novel of Alarcén, 
written when he was only seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
The writer has heard objections raised to the last mentioned 
work on the ground that it is ludicrous, that it would arouse 
derision in the readers, that frozen corpses in the Northern sea 
are incompatible with the dignity of the class-room. It might 
be pointed out that some of the best known classics, such as 
The Tempest and The Anctent Mariner are essentially ridiculous 
in the cold light of reason. That, however, is beside the point. 
The argument against El Final de Norma scarcely needs refuta- 
tion, if it can be shown that beginners are carried along by the 
quick, adventurous episodes of the romance; and this has been 
the case in three instances that have come to the attention of 
the writer. It is quite probable that much material could be 
secured by a close examination of authors like Trueba, Pérez 
Escrich, and Fernandez y Gonzalez, and by a careful inquiry 
into the nature of the books enjoyed by Spanish boys and girls 
(not necessarily young children). Books should of course be 
carefully edited; the absence of a compiete vocabulary in the 
Cortina books teferred to in this paragraph, is a hindrance to their 
use in class. 

In mentioning the names of a few specific authors, it is not 
intended that these individuals should be considered the ones 
best adapted to our purposes. Valuable suggestions can be 
secured not only from Spaniards, but from foreigners who are 
conversant with and who love the Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature and character. 
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In the scarcity of helpful material in prose fiction and the drama, 
there are various methods employed to bridge the gap. News- 
papers and commercial and historical documents are assigned 
to many classes. The success of this plan is so patent that there 
can hardly be any serious opposition to it. It is especially service- 
able in Spanish, where many students are influenced by commer- 
cial aims. But, unless the class is primarily devoted to business 
interests, the reading of prose fiction and of plays cannot be rele- 
gated to the background. The newspaper and kindred material 
are interesting and stimulating for awhile, and a year’s work 
can scarcely be entirely successful without them. But they 
lack the elements of codrdination and symmetry that are found 
ina work of art. If resort is had to them constantly, the ordinary 
class loses interest. They should be used, but not abused. 

This paper does not aim at discouraging ideals of literary 
appreciation. The writer wishes to emphasize the necessity of 
acquiring the foundations for a reading knowledge of Spanish 
through the consumption of a great amount of simple style. 
The texts read during the first year need not conform to the stand- 
ards of accomplished critics judging the products of their own 
literature, but they must appeal to the imagination of the young, 
and they must not be cast in a forbidding mould. If students 
serve this apprenticeship, they will eventually be better enabled 
to appreciate good books. 


Joun Van Horne. 
University of Illinois. 















































REVIEWS 


An Italian Grammar, by Ruth Shepard Phelps. New York, Ginn 
and Company, 1917. viii + 328 pp., $1.20. 


It is interesting that this new Italian grammar should have appeared just 
at a moment which, perhaps, precedes immediately a renaissance of Italian 
study, for that will probably come next, when the height of the Spanish wave 
shall have passed. French, German, Italian and Spanish may then share 
the field of modern language work more equally than they have done. 

This new grammar presents a greater mass of good material than is offered 
by any other written in English, but it would seem better to use only parts 
of it and those after some simpler and more orderly work has been completed. 
It gives rather an impression of confusion, and a confusion not justified 
by the preliminary statement of the author that “the plan has the merit 
of having grown directly out of the needs of the classroom.” In the arrange- 
ment of the vocabularies, for instance, there is no valid reason for putting 
first a few masculine nouns, then a few verbs, then the feminine nouns, then 
adjectives, then special verb forms, winding up (in the case of the first vocabul- 
ary) with e, and and /, the! This becomes more irritating as the vocabularies 
grow longer, for then there are spaces left between which would seem to indicate 
different categories—and one can find no principle of division, certainly 
none that is adhered to. It is a pity, too, that the unified grammatical 
nomenclature is not strictly held to. Even if verbs are to be distributed 
through many chapters, in order that a more or less direct method may be 
used, they could be grouped, e.g. as irregular verbs of the first conjugation, 
of the second, etc. The irregular verbs are taken up and scattered about 
in a wholly meaningless way, and are nowhere arranged in groups, although 
there is the usual alphabetical list at the end of the book. In a reference 
grammar these things are even less permissible than in a brief, practical 
treatise. 

Usually too many categories are made, for instance, paragraph 5, a, p. 8, 
speaking of the pronunciation of gi before i, refers to 5, c. One looks on the 
next page and finds 5, b, ‘‘Double Consonants”, one goes on to p. 10 and finds 
distinctions between single and double consonants expanded under 2, ‘‘Special 
Doublings,”’ explained in more detail under a, going on through , ¢, d, e, (all 
in fine print), then again in the coarser print, on p. 11 comes another c, and 
at last we have the reference on p. 8. If the categories were always quite 
logically or linguistically called for, one could bear with it, but frequently 
they are not. The treatment of personal pronouns, of which we will speak 
later, is another example of divisions that do not divide, classification that 
does not classify. 

Another general criticism is on the unconnected narrative made for the 
English-Italian exercises, out of the excellent and connected Italian. It 
is matter for regret that the tables of correspondences between English and 
Italian, which have become not unusual (and in Spanish as well), are not 
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given here. The pupil can by this means be put almost immediately into the 
possession of a large vocabulary, his linguistic sense being at the same time 
stimulated. 

To take up the book more in detail and in order: The introduction is in 
the main excellent, it can be recommended to teachers as well as to students 
for constant reference use. The vowel sounds, par. 2, should have been 
arranged in the well-known, and with all its drawbacts still to be preferred, 
‘phonetic triangle’’. It is at least nearer to being scientific than the chance 
order of the alphabet, which seems to have been followed here. The author’s 
ideas of diphthongs and triphthongs are rather out of date. The giving first 
for open o and e the rules which apply to both, is good. The rules for the 
double consonants, also syllabification, the rules for which come somewhat 
later, should be invoked for the examples on p. 9, canone as opposed to cannone, 
camino to cammino. P. 10, it should be noted that stsstgnera is often so 
printed. (Cf. also arrivedella, p. 202, last line). 

The general weakness for too-complicated categories is particularly trying 
throughout this chapter. More knowledge of practical Italian than of 
phonetics is also everywhere evident. The critic finds par. 2, b, p. 2, quite 
incomprehensible. Par. 13, a, rules and examples for bisdrucciole, are excel- 
lent, the brief explanation of Italian versification is likewise to be commended. 
This, like much of the introduction, will be used for reference. 

Lesson I is said to omit mention of the definite article in favor of the indefi- 
nite (a desirable thing if the article is to be at once associated with each noun, 
as it should be), in order ‘‘to leave the attention free to center on the single 
new principle of the s impure” (Preface, p. 111). But i and /« are immediately 
given, both in the first vocabulary (where their inconsequent treatment has 
been mentioned), and also in the first reading lesson (p. 35). If they must 
be used—and they seem indispensable—let them be explained a little. And 
if the past participle must come (p. 36), it should be in connection with the 
other verb-parts, where its characteristic vowel, at least, may be noted. 

The vocabularies are from the first very lengthy, and we have spoken of 
their lack of arrangement, for instance, p. 38, the verbs amare and portare 
are separated by cvere paura(di) then come preferire and temere. Lesson III, 
on the plural of nouns, should give some preliminary remarks about gender; 
the two things combine excellently in Italian. Lesson IV on the definite 
article, introduces the past absolute indicative, as the author calls it. The 
past imperfect (which she calls descriptive) or the compound tense, could 
well have taken precedence over this form. Personal pronouns appear, 
and rather perforce, in lesson II, par. 65 (and even earlier in the note on par. 
63). Does not this indicate that the forms thus necessary, i.e. the disjunctive 
nominatives, should be treated before the conjunctives? There seems every 
reason so to do; they are easier and can be settled almost in a lesson, while 
the conjunctives require a number of chapters. Throughout most of these, 
the author sedulously avoids the one word which explains almost everything 
in this thorny subject,—stress. It is this which protects the disiunctive form 
from the many accidents to which its weaker twin is liable, and the linguistic 
case of Jacob and Esau should be made clear to even immature students. 
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It would have saved the author from recurring difficulties, as the ambiguous 
statement made much later (par. 322,a)onthechange of a me under certain cir- 
cumstances to mt, par. 136, d, which is really the same as c. Under the 
same paragraph (which is loaded down with letters of the alphabet, large and 
small, italicized and not, with numerals following on), « ‘In exclamations, 
as Felice lui,” should not be made a separate matter or starred. It is again 
the question of stress, but there should have been clearer and fuller considera- 
tion of the use of the nominative of the first person in cases where other 
persons are represented by the objective form. Par. 136 h is another nut 
to be put in the same cracker. It is much to be regretted that this author, 
who has done so much with the conjunctive, has not cleared it up. There 
seems to be a lack in her philosophical equipment. It may be objected that 
these matters are too abstruse for an elementary grammar, even the more 
advanced portion of it—but they are taken up! 

Par. 137, in the chapter on disjunctives, suddenly gives the rule for the use 
of the subjunctive after credere, a perfectly detached statement, presumably 
for practical purposes, but these are not evident in the lesson on tenses, as 
everywhere, usages corresponding to the English should be treated first, and 
of course very briefly, instead of cropping up here and there. Exception 
may be taken to the statement (p. 118, par. 140) that ‘‘past tenses of the indi- 
cative are not susceptible of really logical analysis.” Is it not rather that the 
logic of a Latin mind is sometimes different from ours? Italian usage cor- 
responds in the main to French (and students have generally had some French 
before Italian), although the elder sister is more slipshod than the younger, 
i.e. the French is more sternly logical. 

Agreement of the verb with its subject is badly placed in this chapter. 
P. 103, lesson on irregular verbs. It isa pity that Miss Phelps has departed 
from the custom of most of her predecessors in the field of Italian grammars 
published in America, in not indicating by some change of type or by asterisks 
those parts which are always regular even in irregular verbs; this is laudable 
economy. 

Explanations of the many uses and meanings of da must perhaps be rather 
scattered along, but the necessity of par. 112, p. 88, is not clear. The subject 
of agreement with the past participle with an object is not clearly treated 
(par. 124, b, again 194). P. 77, par. 104, c I and 2 come nearest to giving 
therealrule. P.98,vocabulary. Why give the di to be used after dimenticare 
and permettere which are characteristically separated by a couple of other 
verbs) and say nothing of the government of the other verbs? Or why not 
rather refer the student to par. 174? It may be said that this paragraph 
lacks the precision and clearness which would have been particularly easy 
here. P. 98, exercise. If manners are being taught here, as would appear 
from sentence 6, why not have fer piacere in 2? 

P. 100, rules for conjunctive adverbs ci and vi are excellent. P. 198, 
par. 194. Noexamples are given of the past participle as a noun. P. 199, 
par. 194, b, b2, is a striking example of unnecessary complication. It goes 
back to par. 104 C 1 and 2. In lesson XXXIV, p. 203, the author confuses 
the matter in a peculiarly irritating way: Why not arrange either all the 
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rules for masculine, taking first the meaning, or even better, natural gender, 
followed by meaning, then determination by form; then the feminines, 
grouped in the same way? Here we have, par. 197, “Gender determined 
by form, a, Cf. 80, b,”” (which is simply the statement that there is no neuter 


“9 


in Italian); ‘‘b. Feminine are the nouns in 7g, si 


i 


etc.,then par. 198. “Gender 
determined by meaning, a, Cf, 80, a’’ (which is this matter of natural gender, 
omitted in the first paragraph) ‘‘Masculine are also (the ‘‘also’”’ referring 
apparently to this far-away paragraph 80, a) names of lakes.’’ This whole 
chapter would bear re-arranging. P. 221, in treating adverbs, refers for the 
matter of comparison to the earlier chapter on this subject, but in that adverbs 
are scarcely distinguished from adjectives; it is true that only slight differen- 
tiation was needed. There is a singular mixture in the lists, etc., P. 222. 
e different classes of 


1 


It would have been more logical to distinguish first tl 
S Ss 

adverbs, but that is done further on (p. 224). P. 225, 

have been better arranged. Is the list under paragraph 219 supposed to be 


‘Special uses’’ could 


alphabetical? 

The author has not fully made up her mind, it would seem, as to the use 
of the comma in lists, sometimes it is placed between the Italian word and the 
English equivalent, as par. 199, but on the opposite page, par. 201, she omits 
it. The chapter on augmentatives and diminutives might have been a 
little fuller. Nothing is said about adverbs, though benone is used (p. 249). 
The lists of conjunctions, etc., p. 251, sq. are in the main very good, and 
certainly they are very full. Quando, when, scarcely belongs here. 

The book is singularly free from typographical errors. Da, p.89, second line 
from bottom, should have been dad,and cuadro, p. 235 should have been guadro. 
To resume: This work offers a great deal that is excellent, but it needs 
some changes in the arrangement. Perhaps the author may revise at some 
future time. 

Mary VANCE YOUNG. 


Mount Holyoke College. 


Heinrich Heine, Die Harzreise, with selections from Heine’s 
Prose and Verse, edited with vocabulary, by Robert Porter 
Keep. Allyn and Bacon, 1916. xix + 210 + 95 pp. 75 cents. 

In view of the fact that five school editions of the Harzretse are already 
available (Buchheim, Gregor, Vos, Kolbe, Fife), it is unfortunate that Mr. 

R. P. Keep has not differentiated his main title sufficiently to show the inter- 

esting scope of the work which he has actually undertaken,—namely, an 

arrangement of selections following the general course of Heine’s life and 
furnishing a fairly complete biography. On this ground rather than on that 
of any additional research is this latest edition justified. The Harzreise 
itself has been cut to approximately one-half of its original length and since 
it occupies less than one-half of the entire number of pages devoted to text 
in this edition, the wisdom of entitling the book Harzreise is doubtful. The 
selections from the Harzreise are carefully made and the choice of bits from 
Heine’s own works is well adapted to the author’s idea, as expressed in the 
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preface: ‘‘Thus the student acquires a broader, deeper and more personal 
conception of the poet’s aims, and ideals than from a long introduction.” 
If any criticism of the selection is to be made it is the obvious one, applying 
equally to all Heine editors, that one can at best present but a milk-and-water 
Heine in school editions. The annotation, while offering little new material, 
is carefully done. This lack of new material in the field of the Harzreise 
has, however, been particularly marked since Vos’s thorough investigations 
of ten yearsago. Tothese, for example, are due the discovery of the identity 
of the apostrophe of the befuddled youth of the Brockenhaus with a passage 
from Ossian’s Darthula*, a fact for which credit should have been given. 
Among the notes attention may be called to p. 21, 1. 1, where the word-play 
in Stockfisch and Kohl seems to be missed in the sense pointed out by Buch- 
heim; Ziegenhain (p. 25, 1. 5) is near Jena, rather than Leipsic. 

The vocabulary is complete and well prepared. Asa mere detail of editorial 
procedure it is of questionable value to include in both notes and vocabulary 
familiar proper names which are self-explanatory, such as England, Bethlehem, 
Berlin, etc., although the writer confesses to the same tendency in his own 
edition. It also would seem unnecessary, in view of the class of students 
who read the Harzreise, to list the ablaut forms of common strong verbs such 
as steh, liest, etc., although an excess of detail in a vocabulary is always prefer- 
able to incompleteness. It is, however, carrying completeness too far when 
plurals not in common use are attempted for such words as: Lspenlaub, 
Finsternis, Freudizkeit, Hereklopfen, I:mbrassieren, etc. Mechanically the 
edition is beautifully prepared. The pictures are numerous and well pro- 
duced, the paper and print good. Particularly pleasing is the relief map of 
the Harz opposite page 1. All considered, the author has produced a care- 
fully edited and useful school book. 

P. R. KOvpe. 
Municipal University of Akron. 


Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea, edited by Ernst Feise. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. XIV + 173 pp., 75 cents. 

If for no other reason than that it is the first classic to be included in the 
Walter-Krause series of German texts, Feise’s edition of Hermann und Dorothea 
merits more than passing notice. One of the weaknesses from which direct 
method texts have hitherto generally suffered has been the neglect of literary 
values, a neglect which may in part have been due to the bent or judgment of 
individual editors but which must in still larger measure be ascribed to the 
exigencies of the case, i.e. to restrictions imposed upon the size of volumes 
already heavily weighted with all manner of exercises and upon the extent 
and nature of a vocabulary that is to be used at an early stage of instruction. 
Professor Feise can certainly not be charged with a lack of appreciation 
for things literary, but that he also keenly felt these restrictions is shown by 
his Vorwort, of which “Entsagen musst du, musst entsagen” (or is it 


*Cf. Modern Language Notes, January, 1908. 
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“Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren’’?) forms the key-note. To quote: 
“Auf literargeschichtliche Darstellung, ja selbst notdurftige Vergleiche mit 
Homer und Voss musste ganz verzichtet werden. Selbst Goethes Quelle, 
Personally, I 


die Salzburgergeschichte, wurde beiseite gelassen. ‘ 
should rather invert values here: the Salzburg story, while of interest, is 
in no way vital to a proper understanding of the poem, a view that can hardly 
be maintained as regards the dependence of Goethe upon Homer in the matter 
of style and diction. As a matter of fact, there are scattered through the 
Notes half a dozen or more references to Homer. Interesting also in this 
connection is the plea made in the Vorwort for “eine Teilung von Schiler-und 
Lehrerausgaben” and for a series ‘‘von kiurzeren Biographien auf englisch, 
r auf die man die Schiler fiir den jeweiligen Autor verweisen kénnte.”’ 
The illustrations, apart from the Tischbein frontispiece, are the well-known 
pictures of Von Ramberg, which harmonize with the poem and do not there- 
fore disillusion, as illustrations to the classics so frequently do. The original 
drawing ‘“‘Wie man sich die Besitzung des Lowenwirtes denken kann’’ is very 
skillfully executed and will prove useful in localizing the incidents of the story. 
The same observation applies to the boldly drawn map of the region of the 
lower Rhine, on which to be sure, in view of Question 16, page 12, Landau 
might have been given a place. It was fortunate also that the division 
into cantos rendered unnecessary the arbitrary cutting up into improvised 
sections that has characterized other numbers of the series, a procedure that 
one is always loth to acquiesce in with a work of art. The Vocabulary is a 
partial one, the more common words being omitted, as may safely be done 
in a volume of this nature. When we shall once have reached an agreement 
as to the stock of words that a pupil of a given preparation may be expected 
to know, say, as active vocabulary, it will be possible to reduce very greatly 
the special word-lists of editions of the classics. Such a procedure would 
possess an economic as well as a pedagogic value. One other device that has 
in the present instance reduced the size of the Vocabulary still further is a 
rather free use of English renderings, in brackets, of the less common words 
and expressions employed in the Notes, a short-cut method that seems wholly 
commendable. 

A less satisfactory part of the volume is the “Vorbemerkung” (p. XIV), 
that gives in ten or twelve lines an account of the scansion of the hexameter. 
Its inclusion was doubtless an afterthought. The notation with its ~ — — 
for the dactyl will necessarily confuse the uninitiated, among pupils and teach- 
ers alike. Besides, the Notes use a metrical designation applying to the 
hexameter not to be found in the ‘‘Vorbemerkung”’ at all, trochdisch on p. 52, 
note on IV, 141, a designation that does not accord very well with the notation 
adopted. 

The text is that of the Jubiliumsausgabe. The only misprint I have noticed 
is the very slight one of Bessrer in III, 5. Some other deviations, in the use of 
the apostrophe, for example, are doubtless intentional. 


The text of each canto is followed by (a) Anmerkungen; (b) Fragen on 
questions relating to the text; (c) Allgemeinere Fragen relating more partic- 
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ularly to the general content, inner structure, characterization, etc.; (d) 
Subjects for Aufsdtze. 

The Anmerkungen maintain on the whole a just balance between scanty 
and excessive annotation. One is also glad to see a certain warmth of expres- 
sion (wundervoll, mit tiefen Worten, wundervolle Auffassung), that is all too 
rare in our school-books, and in which one fancies that one recognizes the 
enthusiastic and inspiring teacher. 

The same personal note is found in both sets of Fragen. Questions dealing 
with the outline of the narrative have been excluded on principle: ‘Ein 
Lehrer, der solche nicht improvisieren, ein Schuler, der dieselben nicht impro- 
viso beantworten kann, ist nicht reif far die Schwierigkeitsstufe der Dichtung.”’ 





It is these Fragen, especially the Allgemeinere that make the severest demands 
upon the pupil’s powers of reasoning, his aptitude for literary appreciation, 
and his ability in expressing himself in a foreign idiom. In comparison, the 
Aufsdtze with their suggestive outlines and meant, as they are, for writte1 
work, will be found relatively easy. But whatever their degree of difficulty, 
these two divisions doubtless embrace the most characteristic, novel, and 
valuable part of the commentary. 

The following remarks on details may perhaps prove of benefit to a future 
printing. 

It has, I believe, never been noticed that Seht in I, 40 and 62 is at variance 
with Siehe of 1. 38 and the regular du—address followed elswehere in the pas- 
sage.—It i 
I, 144. <A singular verb preceding two subjects (even when one is plural) is 
sO common in German that one can hardly speak of supplying a plural form. 
Compare IV, 56.— II, 125. That the dawn is ushered in byacold windisa 
common observation in classical antiquity as well as in modern times to cite 
only two examples: ‘‘Es ist bald Morgen, der Wind schuttelt die Tannapfel 
herunter’ (Grimm, Marchen, No. 59). ‘‘Denn kalt wehet der Wind aus dem 
Strome vor Sonnenaufgang!’’ (Voss, Odyssey V, 669).— Page.29. 269, 
misprint for 268.—III, 83. Light is thrown on the size of the Scheiben by 
DuW. I (jJubil. XXII, 30). According to von Jagemann’s commentary 
(p. 298) the dimensions of these grosse Spiegelschetben were 6 inches by 9% 
inches.— IV, 51. The note on V, 141 should have been anticipated here.— 
Page 51, note onl. 85. Readviele— NoteonIV,180. Thesiehasnoantece- 
dent.— The last line of p. 95 has awrongnumber.— VIII, 80, das Feld hin. 
This use of hin (= entlang), common in Goethe, deserved notice, the more 
so as hin is not included in the Vocabulary.— IX, 60. A belated note in 
view of V, 89, where the connection with the Homeric “‘winged words” is also 
much clearer.— IX, 225. The answer to the question is by no means obvious 
and one wonders what the editor’s view is. The reviewer is convinced that 
Leben and not Glick is the antecedent.— Page 129, line 3 from below, read 
Kanonade.— Page 134. In connection with the modelafter which Dorothea’s 
first lover is drawn it may be worth while to point to what would seem to be 
an earlier draft: Vetter Karl of the Unterhaliungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, 
a work that shows other resemblances to Hermann und Dorothea as well.— 
Page 138, line 7. The date of the collapse of the Empire is 1806, not 1807. 
Indiana University. B. J. Vos. 


s not clear why aiher (I, 79) should be more suitable than nahe.— 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING AssocIATION OF MOopERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

The fifth annual meeting of this Association was held at Vassar 
College on Saturday, December first. In spite of heavy rain 
it was well attended. These meetings are an inspiration to 
teachers always and fortunate the schools whose boards send 
them free of expense to bring back that inspiration to their own 
work, to their school and to their town. 

The address of the president, Professor John P. Hoskins of 
Princeton University, dealt with the work of the Federation of 
which this Association held the chairmanship for 1916-17. 

THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL begins its second year 
with 2200 subscribers, a great credit to all who have worked for it, 
especially its managing editor, Prof. Bagster-Collins and its hard- 
worked business manager, Prof. Busse. 

Professor Hoskins as head of the Federation has acted as 
chairman of the committee on a syllabus of High School Texts. 
A committee of sixteen, eight from the East and eight from the 
West has been appointed.’ 

The report of the secretary, Professor Anna Woods Ballard 
of Teachers College, announced a membership of 290 and requested 
prompt payment of dues as a saving of labor and expense. 

Mr. L. A. Roux of Newark Academy, chairman of the Committee 
on Investigations and Resolutions reported for his committee 
which has been working on the problem of oral work for college 
entrance. 

These papers followed: 

Dr. Julius A. Sachs, Professor emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University: ‘The Desirability of a Syllabus of French 
and German Texts.” 

Prof. Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity: “What is and what will be the Position of this Association 
in Relation to the State Associations in the same Territory?” 
(A ten minute talk to bring conditions to the attention of the 
meeting). 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, ““A Simple Phonetic 
Notation as an Aid in the Oral and Aural Tests in French.”’ 
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The chair appointed as nominating committee: Prof. Claudine 
Gray, Prof. L. L. Stroebe and Mr. Warren, and as auditing com- 
mittee, Dr. Jonas, Prof. F. von Unwirth and Miss Mary Fay. 

The following officers were elected: President, Prof. Marian 
P. Whitney; first vice-president, Prof. J. P. W. Crawford; second 
vice-president, Prof. E. B. Davis; secretary and treasurer, Prof. 
Anna W. Ballard; director of Federation, Prof. Charles A. 
Downer. 

ANNA Woops BALLARD. 


The Bureau of Education in its City School Circular 1917, No. 
4, Foreign Languages in the Elementary Grades, Suggested 
Policy” makes the following suggestions: 

There is general agreement among educators and public men, 
both in this country and abroad, that there should be no inter- 
ference with existing high school and college provision for the 
teaching of German; that a knowledge of the German language 
is more important now than it was before the war. The upper 
elementary grades, especially where organized in the junior high 
school, may quite properly offer foreign languages, including Ger- 
man, but educators generally look upon the teaching of foreign 
languages in the lower elementary grades as of very questionable 
value. 
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